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Caesar: The Gallic War, Books I-VII. By Archibald L. Hodges. 
New York: Macmillan, 1909. Pp. xiii+522. $1.25. 

It is the plan of many of the secondary-school teachers to begin the reading 
of Caesar with Book ii. Heretofore there have been some difficulties in follow- 
ing and making good use of the notes, which have been graded from the first 
book onward. In this new edition of Caesar, the author has taken especial 
account of this difficulty, and, as he himself says in his preface, the notes on 
Book ii have been made full and complete in themselves. 

The text consists of the full seven books, with notes on the first four usually 
read, and footnotes to assist the scholar in reading at sight the other three. In 
a general criticism, I would say that the book is a bit bulky for everyday use, 
and the print a little too fine. The ordinary high-school scholar must carry 
about three Latin books at least, and many others as well; so that each addition 
at once adds to his burden. I should prefer to have the three books for sight 
translation in a separate volume, which could be kept on the table close at hand 
ready for use at any time. 

I have never seen a better statement of the "Gallic Wars before 58 B. c." than 
is here given — clear, concise, and to the point. 

The maps are distinct, not burdened with too many names and dated routes, 
which puzzle and confuse both teacher and scholar. A new and valuable feature 
is a modern map, which shows the present appearance of the country and adds 
an up-to-date interest in the places mentioned by Caesar. We miss the list of 
idioms which we have found useful, but find that many of them appear in the 
Vocahulary. In place of these, there are some fifteen pages devoted to "Word 
Groups," which must prove valuable because they help the pupil to associate 
words together in gaining a vocabulary. 

One change in the text which is helpful is the use of -is in the accusative 
plural of all -i stems. The text is printed with indicated quantities; the notes 
are good and the Vocabulary adequate. 



Alice M. Wing 



Central High School 
Springfield, Mass. 



Sallust's Bellum Catilinae. By Daniel A. Penick. Boston: 
D. C. Heath & Co., 1908. Pp. xx+171. $1.00. 

The text of this edition is based upon that of Eussner (1900). Misprints are 
rare, quantities are correctly marked, and the typography is excellent. The 
introduction (13J pp.) is divided between a discussion, first, of the life and times 
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of Sallust and of Catiline (6J pp.), and second, of the peculiarities of Sallust's 
style (7 pp.). The text is preceded by a colored map of Italy and the near-by 
islands and coasts. There are six full-page illustrations. Opposite p. 42 is a 
cut of a section of the Tullianum. The descriptive text accompanying this cut 
is quite inaccurate. 

The distinguishing feature of the book is the very successful attempt "to 
show his (Sallust's) style through his syntax." This purpose of course has its 
inevitable effect upon the notes (32 pp.), which are dominated by the idea of 
syntax. A syntactical appendix (26 pp.) following the notes consists of 185 
statements of grammatical principles and six explanations of "figures." Most 
of these statements are taken directly from the Gildersleeve-Lodge grammar, 
whose nomenclature is used throughout. Reference, however, is always made to 
Harkness, Allen and Greenough, and Bennett. The entire appendix seems better 
suited to a book on Latin writing than to an edition like the one under considera- 
tion. The necessary grammar references and explanations of Sallustian usage 
should have been placed in the notes and introduction. Literary references and 
notes dealing with political matters and with details of the conspiracy are lamen- 
tably few in number and very meager. 

To sum up, it may be said that we have in this edition a very excellent presenta- 
tion of the style and syntax of Sallust and a very convenient vocabulary for the 
student. The book will prove useful to the teacher and handy to consult. Its 
adaptability to classroom work as compared with other school editions is more 
of a question. 

Wilber J. Greer 

Washbotn College 



Plato: "Apology of Socrates" and "Crito." With extracts from the 
Phaedo and Symposium and from Xenophon's Memorabilia. 
Edited by Louis Dyer. Revised by Thomas Day Seymour. 
With a vocabulary. Boston: Ginn & Co., 1908. Pp. 246. 

The first edition of this work was issued in 1885 and was at that time no doubt 
the best available edition. When a second edition was called for, Professor 
Dyer was in England and out of touch with things educational in America. 
Professor Seymour, therefore, undertook the revision, adding chaps, i-vii and 
hriii-lxvii of the Phaedo, Alcibiades' praise of Socrates from the Symposium, 
and about eleven pages of the Memorabilia of Xenophon. All these additions are 
desirable and help to give a more complete idea of the man Socrates. 

Professor Seymour has rewritten the introduction. This in the earlier edition 
was somewhat ponderous, but the new introduction is in every way admirable. 

A comparison shows the general lines on which Professor Seymour worked. 
He has prefixed a synopsis to each chapter. While retaining many notes sub- 
stantially unchanged, he has yet made many verbal changes which make for clear- 
ness. He has excised many passages illustrating special idioms, and this too is an 



